A Chapter 
In History 


DEAN ACHESON, Sec’y of State, 
closing Japanese treaty conf: 
“What we have done here we 
have done both for ourselves and 
for those who did not come here, 
because we have made a _ great 
peace for all peoples—not merely 
those here, but for all peoples 
thruout the world.” 1-Q 

SHIGERU YOSHIDA, 
Prime Minister: “The Japan of 
today is no longer the Japan of 
yesterday. We will not fail your 
expectations of uS as a new Nna- 
tion, dedicated to peace, democ- 
racy and freedom.” 2-Q 


“ ” 


Japanese 


ANDREI GROMYKO, Russian dele- 
gate to Japanese peace treaty 
conf: “They are sowing seeds of 
a new war; we are warning all 
who sign that they must assume 
responsibility for the conse- 
quences; they are making cannon 
fodder of the Japanese people to 
promote American aggres- 
sion.” 3-Q 
Gen CarLos P RomuLo, Philip- 
pine Sec’y of Forgn Affairs, to 
SHIGERU YOSHIDA: “It’s not that 
we will let bygones he bygones, 
but to make sure that bygones 
will not happen again.” 4-Q 
HERBERT Morrison, British 
For’gn Sec’y: “We shall watch 
the development (of Japan) with 
patience and understanding 
Let peace, progress and security 
march onwards” 5-Q 
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MAY WE ad YOU ON THAT? 


BENJ F FAIRLESS, pres, 

Steel Corp’n: “There is no securi- 
ty without freedom; there is 10 
hope without opportunity; and 
there is no progress without in- 
centive.” 6-2 

Pres Harry S Truman: “If peo- 
ple couldn’t blow off steam they 
might explode. Half the fun of 
being a citizen in this country 
comes from complaining about 
the way we run our gov’ts—fed'l, 
state and local.” 7-Q 

“ ” 

Gen Jas A VAN FLEET, comdr, 
UN forces in Korea: “My job is 
fighting the war and to win it. 
I’m doing it and winning it. The 
best medicine for the armistice is 
the victorious UN Army.” 8-Q 

Daviy E _ LILIENTHAL, former 
chmn, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion: “There is no real basis for 
fear in the world. It’s a wonder- 
ful world and I’m optimistic about 
it.” 9-Q 

HvuGH GAITSKELL, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, empha- 
sizing need for continued austeri- 
ty despite increased production: 
“There is little extra cake to cut 
and it is pledged to the rearma- 
ment program.” 10-Q 

“ ” 

Sen Jos C O’MAHONEY, of Wyo: 
“We are rapidly developing a 
military power much greater than 
that which enabled us to arm 
the whole world in World War II 
to crush Hitler.” 11-Q 

Dr LAWRENCE Harstad, Atomic 
Energy Commission official: “Ci- 
vilian power (from the atom) will 


remain pie in the sky unless... 
a more ample supply of fission- 
able material can be pro- 
duced.” 12-Q 
Rep Tom _ STEED, 
out special atomic 
congressmen: “I can’t imagine 
any mbr telling the voters: ‘I 
spent a lot of your money to 
build myself a safe hole.’ Only 
(a few) congressmen have seen 
an atomic explosion, but all of us 
have felt the hot breath of the 
angry voters.” 13-Q 


Okla, ruling 
shelters for 


DAN KIMBALL, Sec’y of Navy, 
calling sea supremacy “our cheap- 
est insurance” against war: “The 
nation, or combination of nations, 
who control the seas control some 
70% of the surface of the 
world.” 14-Q 

ae ” 

Gen LaurRIs NorstaD, U § Air 
Force chief in Europe: “America’s 
military forces in Europe now are 
deployed as if they were going 
to fight France rather’ than 
Russia .. . After the war we had 
to use whatever German instal- 
lations were availabie—and of 
course they were deployed for a 
war against France.” 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT—1 

Do not dream your experiences— 
experience your dreams. One reali- 
ty is worth a thousand dreams.— 
FRANK C Ross, Hobbies. 


AGE—Youth—2 

Whenever I ain tempted to criti- 
cize the younger generation I think 
of a venerable old crank who at 
90 wasn’t satisfied to condemn wild 
youth; he said the middle-aged 
weren't any good any more and 
that people of 70 were making 
fools of themselves in a way that 
wouldn’t have been dreamed of 
when he was that age—R L Dur- 
Fus, Nation’s Business. 


ALIBI—3 

The standard beginning of the 
old-time fairy tale was “Once upon 
a time.” Nowadays, more begin 
“Due to circumstances over which I 
have no control ."—Kingston 
(Canada) Whig-Standard. 


AMBITION—4 
“Don’t you have any ambition?” 
roared the pres of the co. “Since 


you’ve been ass’t sales mgr I’ve 
hired and fired 10 different sales 
mgrs. You know the _ work, it’s 


twice the salary, and yet you've 
never applied for the job.” 

“No, thanks, boss. Maybe your 
ass’t sales mgr doesn’t eat so good. 
But your sales mgr doesn’t sleep 
so good.”—ALBERT MOREHEAD, COs- 
mopolitan. 


AMERICA—Standard-of-Living—5 

America is the only nation where 
the average man can own and 
operate an automobile. Not only 
that, the annual operating cost 
of an automobile to an average 
American family — with allowance 
for depreciation, repairs and ins— 
probably exceeds the average total 
income, per family, in any other 
nation—Fifth Wheel, hm, Ind 
Motor Truck Ass’n. 


ARMED FORCES—6 

If our boys in the Army, Navy 
and Air Force branches all wore 
the same kind of under britches, 
we could save over $7 million.— 
Kroehler News. 


BEHAVIOR—7 

You have to travel the straight 
and narrow if you want to move 
in the best circles—-WarRREN HULL, 
quiz program. 


BUSINESS—Records—8 

The Nat’l Research Mgt Council 
recently had this to say regarding 
records in average firms: 1) Less 
than 10% need be kept permanent- 
ly; 2) Some 20% must be kept in 
office space to meet current needs; 
3) Approx 30% should be trans- 
ferred to storage; 4) Balance might 
just as well feed a bonfire—W E 
Saxton, Office Frec. 


CHARACTER—9 

Too many of us are working at 
being “characters” instead of build- 
ing characters. — BurTon HILLIs, 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


CHILDREN—Guidance—10 

Dr Arthur F Raper, Dep’t of 
Agriculture sociologist, once visited 
a farm in the midwest. It was a 
dry season; the farm was on a 


hillside with rather poor soil. It 
was one of those small family 
farms, operated by the farmer and 
his 3 young sons. 

“The farm’s not doing so well 
this yr, is it?” asked Dr Raper. 

“Well,” repl’d the farmer, after 
some thought, “corn is not doing 
so very well, but the boys are just 
about right."—W W ReID, Pastor’s 
Journal. 


CHRISTIANITY—11 

Most of the people who think 
they have rejected Christianity 
have really rejected only a poor 
caricature of it—G B Carirp, Prim- 
er of Christianity. (Oxford Univ 
Press) 


CO-OPERATION—12 

In the garden one afternoon, 
a movement overhead made me 
look up. Walking along a_ slim 
branch was a small lizard. Another 
lizard approached. They’ met, 
stopped and surveyed the situation. 
Then the 2nd arrival moved aside 
and hung by his feet and tail 
under the limb while the other 
walked safely across. The lizard 
underneath then righted himself 
and proceeded on his way. 
Sometimes as I read the morning 
headlines, I wonder if man couldn’t 
learn something from a pair of 
lizards.—FLORENCE KERIGAN. 


COURTESY—13 

Fred stopped at Tony’s house to 
play, and by supper time it was 
raining. Tony’s mother got out 
her son’s raincoat and rubbers for 
his little friend to wear home. 

Fred seemed reluctant, and 
Tony’s mother said, “I’m sure your 
mother would do as much for 
Tony.” 

“My mother,” said Fred, “would 
ask Tony to stay to supper.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 


CREDIT—14 

Never give credit to a man who 
is dressed too well—or te a woman 
with tears in her eyes.—Automotive 
Digest. 
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DEMOCRACY—15 

Democracy is based on the con- 
viction that there are extraordi- 
nary possibilities in ordinary peo- 
ple. — Harry EMERSON FoOsDICK, 
noted clergyman. 


DRINK—Drinking—16 

Noting the fine success and public 
acceptance of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, some confirmed and enthu- 
siastic topers are considering form- 
ing a new organization to be called 
Drunks Identified.—Adv’g Age. 


LOLOL LOW OWI SOO fm fn 


The Vandal 
Who stands in the limelight 
for the young 
To mark, and does not bear 


him well, 

Has loosened with a care- 
less hand 

Some stone within their cit- 
adel.— ADELAIDE LOVE, Chi- 
cago Tribune. 17 





EDUCATION—18 
Close to $6.5 billion is being in- 


vested in a _ yr’s education for 
children now returning to pub- 
lic elementary and _ secondary 
schools for the fall term. Most of 
sum will go for current expendi- 
tures, such as salaries, school plant 
maintenance, pupil transportation, 
etc. Approx $1.5 billion will be 
spent on new blidgs, furniture and 
other capital outlays. Based on 
estimated average daily attendance 
in public elementary and secondary 
schools of 23.5 million pupils, about 
$280 will be spent per pupil during 
*01-’52.—EMERY M Foster, head of 


analysis research and _ statistical 
standards, U S Office of Education. 
EGO—19 


I know an actor who is so ego- 
tistical that he won’t drink any- 
thing unless it is from an eyecup.— 
J HERSCHEL BOWLEN. 


ETHICS—20 

Ethics is something a man talks 
about when he thinks it will bene- 
fit him.—Miami Herald. 


FIRE—Destruction—21 

Each yr forest fires in the U S, 
most of them man caused, destroy 
enough wood to build 36,000 homes. 
—Nat’l Lumber Mfg Ass’n. 


GERMANY—22 
Walter Schreiber, acting mayor 
of West Berlin, welcomed U S 


Negro Jesse Owens to the scene of 
his °36 Olympic track triumphs 
thusly: “Hitler wouldn’t' shake 
your hand. I give you both hands.” 
—Quick. 


GRATITUDE—23 

One of the loveliest fiowers to 
grow in the garden of graces is the 
grace of gratitude— Dr G S Dos- 
BINS, Tie, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


HEALTH—24 

It is a religious duty to main- 
tain health. Eating and drinking, 
sleeping and waking and exercise 

- are as much a part of religion 
as prayer and worship and daily 
work., They vitally affect temper 
and temperament and the way 
people look at the world. A healthy 
body makes for a healthy mind 
and a healthy soul. It is essential 
to the finest and fullest kind of 
life—Dr Ros’t J McCracken, of 
Riverside Church, N Y. 


HOBBIES—25 

The trouble with taking up golf,” 
the doctor advised his patient, “is 
that too many golfers find they 
have to run a business for re- 
laxation.”"—Hy SHERIDAN. Flying. 


ILLITERACY—26 

More than 12 hundred million 
people now alive—half of the hu- 
man race—have had no primary 
education of any sort and are 
therefore almost completely igno- 
rant of even the simplest technical 
methods and processes and the 
most limited ideas and _ values 
which, for the rest of the world, 
are the very fabric of daily life. 
—Dr JAIME TorREs Bobet, Director- 
Gen’l, UNESCO, UNESCO News. 


INTEGRITY—27 

A Congressman once voted for 
a bill which he knew was wrong, 
but he obeyed the demands of 
political expediency. Afterwards, a 
friend expressed disappointment 
in his vote. “You voted the wrong 
way on that question and you 
knew it was wrong,” said the 
friend. 

“Well, yes,” admitted the Con- 
gressman, reddening. “It was not 
the right way to vote, but you 
have no idea what pressure was 
brought to bear on me.” 

“Pressure!” snorted the friend. 
“But, man, where were the inside 
braces?”—-DaN BENNETT. 
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First opened 
N Y’s 


on Oct 9, 1871,* 
Grand Central Terminal 
seemed spacious and bustling, with 
21 trains a day. Later it was re- 


built entirely to become today’s 
famous “Grand Central.” 
Legend says a fugitive eluded 


police for 2 yrs by staying in the 
station. He chose a good place to 
hide: 510 daily trains shift 61 mil- 
lion passengers a yr. Every day 
375,000 people walk thru, with no 
thought of trains. 

Our fugitive could live comfort- 
ably. There are 200 shops and 
restaurants, 30 magazine stands 
and a movie theater. He could 
exercise in the main room, the 
block-long Concourse. He might 
amuse himself watching the thou- 
sands who meet under the Golden 
Clock—made of brass. In 2 yrs he 
might discover that the sky painted 
above the Concourse is all wrong. 

A French artist named Paul 
Helleu designed the ceiling from 
a medieval volume on astronomy. 
At Helleu’s suggestion, some of the 
stars were lighted. Publicity men 
called it “the most beautiful ceiling 
in the world.” The public soon 
made a dreadful discovery: the 
sky was painted in reverse. Stars 
that shou'd have been in the east 
were in the west. 

The reason was simple. Helleu 
had used a medieval model (Orion 
in this zodiac carries a club, not a 
sword.) Medieval scientists thought 
the stars moved on the sky’s outer 
surface and based their astronomy 
on a system which regarded the 
heavens in reverse. Probably Helleu 
knew this and didn’t care. Artists 
are seldom upset by the things 
that worry scientists. 

Grand Central is a hodge-podge. 
Built by a rich American with a 
Dutch name (Vanderbilt), its ex- 
terior is Flamboyant (corrupt Ren- 
aissance); its interior, Modern 
French; its chief decoration, 
Medieval Italian. Possibly Orion 
has his reasons for waving that 
club above the heads of the crowd. 
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My Responsibility 
I am responsible for the 24 hrs 
of every day. How I use them and 


whether I abuse them concerns 
others as well as myself. Time is 
God-given; I cannot do with it as 
I please. It belongs to all, and I 
must share time with others. 

I am responsible for property, for 
money, and for those’ things 
bought and sold, used and enjoyed, 
given and rec’d. I did not create 


them; others have helped me to 
obtain them. I cannot use them 
alone; others are concerned. 


I am responsible for the de- 
velopment of my mental powers. 
My mind is my kingdom of op- 
portunities. I am responsible for 
my religious development. I am 
spirit as well as flesh. Into me 
God breathed the breath of life; 
I am His breath. In Him I live and 
move and have my being. 

I am responsible for others. I 
cannot live in a vacuum. I must 
live among people my own age, 
among those who are younger, in 
the presence of those who are old- 
er. We live together; therefore we 
have responsibilities toward one 
another. 

I am responsible for seeking help 
to find my way thru this life. My 
help is in friends, in literature, in 
the Bible, in communion with my- 
self, in books, in communion with 
the Divine. All these will help me, 
and I shall help others. 

I am a responsible human being. 
—CLAaRK R GILBERT, Worship Pro- 
grams in the Fine Arts for Young 
People. (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—28 

If there are too many children 
on the edges of sidewalks and 
police court calendars, it is be- 
cause there are too many parents 
playing truant to the future—N Y 
Herald-Tribune. 


LANGUAGE—29 

Bernard Baruch, as a young 
man, once made a proposal to J P 
Morgan for partnership in a Tex 
sulphur dome. Morgan was inter- 
ested until Baruch said, “You've 
taken bigger gambles than this.” 
With ice in his voice, the fin- 
ancier repl’d, “I never gamble.” 
The interview was over. Saying he 
had gambled had cut across the 
churchman’s self-esteem. Investing 
was a respectable profession, gam- 
bling was not. 

Words should be chosen with 
care—they can win or lose a per- 
son’s co-operation and respect.— 
DonaLp A LairD, Rotarian. 


LEADERSHIP—30 

Leadership requires more work, 
sacrifice and self-denial than the 
average person is willing to give. 
Leadership does not come easily-— 
it is not something that is served 
up to one without effort. Leader- 
ship is something that must be 
earned.— GORDON O WILBER, direc- 
tor, State Teachers College, Oswego. 
N Y, “Leadership in Industrial Arts 
Education,” Industrial Arts & Vo- 
cational Education, 9-’51. 


LOVE—31 

The toughest thing in the world 
is love—RaLPH W SocKMAN, Now 
to Live! (Abingdon-Cokesbury) 


MAN—32 

A person is a historic museum 
of his former yrs; he has a docu- 
mentary body.—_Dean HELEN MITCH- 
ELL, Consumer Reports. 


MARRIAGE—Divorce—33 

Some think marriages will last 
longer if divorces are made more 
difficult but Arthur Garfield Hays, 
N Y lawyer, says habits of life are 
determinate factor, not the law. 
Affection, common interest, chil- 
dren, and the economic situation 
persuade people not to make radi- 
cal changes. For example, Hays, 
says he has known people to stay 
together because they had a long- 
term lease on an ap’t.—WmM FEaTH- 
ER, Enos Mag, hm, Enos Coal Co. 


OPTIMISM—34 

An optimist is a fellow who 
doesn’t know what’s coming to 
him.—J J O’CoNnNELL, Good House- 
keeping. 


ORIGIN: “According to Hoyle’—35 

A British whist expert left his 
name behind as a symbol for top 
authority in card games. He was 
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Edmond Hoyle, and the books he 
wrote on whist and other paste- 
board pastimes were accepted as 
gospel for yrs after his death in 
1769. His name has become as- 
sociated with correct procedure in 
virtually all card-games, many >5f 
which he never played.— Link. 


POLITICS—36 

The milennium will arrive when 
politicians can be sued for breach 
of campaign promises. — English 
Digest. 


POWER—37 

Today 1 man, by the pressure 
of a button or the pulling of a 
trigger, can set in motion forces 
that 10,000 men could not have 
created a short 100 yrs ago. Time 
and space are being obliterated and 
the good or harm that 1 man can 
do by his influence and control 
over others has become terrifyingly 
great. The accident of bad judg- 
ment or lack of control arising 
from physical or mental sickness 
may condemn hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions of people to in- 
tense suffering. — Sir SrTarrorp 
Cripps, former British Chancellor 
of Exchequer. 


PURPOSE—38 

How busy is not so important as 
why busy. The bee is congratu- 
lated; the mosquito is swatted.— 
Capper’s Wkly. 


RADIO—39 

A lot of radio comedians seem 
to think that what was good enough 
for grandpappy is good enough for 
us—H P TuHompson, Mid-County 
Times, Pardeeville, Wis. 


“ ” 


A Dallas, Tex, station promotes 
its better musical programs with 
this line: “Most radio stations have 
[st-grade soap operas and Ist- 
grade comedians. But we think most 
people have graduated from Ist 
grade.” Any other station agree 
to the point of trying the idea?— 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


READING—40 

More things can be got from the 
printed page than can be got 
from the loud-speaker or the video 
tube, and unless the ability and 
the willingness to use the printed 
page are to be lost entirely, then 
it should remain, somewhere, the 
principal instrument of commun- 
ication— Jos Woop Krutcn, High 
Points. 
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ROYALTY—41 

We seem to have reached a point 
in history where a country changes 
kings with less fanfare than an 
American city changes mayors.— 
Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 


RUSSIA—U S—42 

A good way to put peace into 
practice would be for Russia and 
the U S to each send 100,000 per- 
sons to visit the other country and 
learn what goes on there.—CuHas 
F KETTERING, research scientist. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving—43 

The difference between a slow 
driver and a fast driver frequently 
is a few quick ones.—O A BarrTIstTa. 


SELF-INTEREST—44 

Every man who reports a con- 
versation in which he himself has 
taken part gives subconsciously a 
twist to it to his own advantage. 
—Sir CHas WEBSTER, Spectator, 
London. 


SPEECH—45 

A good speech is like an insect. 
It has a head, a body, and a sting- 
ing end.—HANor A WExsB, “Chats 
With Science Teachers,” Science 
Teacher, 10-’5). 


STATE-of-the-WORLD—46 

We live in an age in which the 
individual is lost in the mass. We 
have mass production, mass dis- 
tribution, mass circulation, mass 
protest, and now mass destruction. 
—HERBERT GEZORK, Missions. 


TEACHING—Iagenuity—47 

Tin cans, string, corks, burned- 
out electric light bulbs, cigar boxes, 
razor blades and food jars—these 
are not household rubbish but con- 
tents of a scientist’s kit. Ellsworth 


Obourn, a Missouri teacher, chose 
these odds and ends (total value: 
$5) to meet the needs of science 
teachers where budgets. won't 
stretch to cover standard labor- 
atory equipment. With them, he 
demonstrates, the resourceful teach- 
er can illustrate nearly all scientif- 
ic principles called for in elemen- 
tary school science course. UNESCO 
was so impressed that when Thai- 
land asked help in training village 
science teachers, the organization 
sent them Mr Obourn.—Natl Par- 
ent-Teacher. 


THOUGHT—Lack—48 

Some people seem to have opin- 
ions that have been in their fami- 
lies for generations—Woodmen of 
the World Mag. 


VOICE OF AMERICA—49 

Radio receiving sets the size of 
a match box, and effective for 
ranges of from 300 to 400 mi’s are 
being dropped behind the Iron 
Curtain to increase Voice of Amer- 
ica listeners—Sen Kart E MUNDT, 
South Dakota. 


WAR—50 

A British soldier serving in 
Korea writes that he asked an 
elderly Korean what his people 
felt about the war. The old man 
repl’d: “It does not matter to a 
blade of grass whether it is eaten 
by a horse or a _ cow.”—Picture 
Post, London. 


WORRY—51 

The difference between a poor 
man and a rich man, you will 
find, is that the former worries 
over his next meal and the latter 
worries over his last meal.—Osage 
County Republican, Linn, Mo. 


PO GO OPP PMA AGP Fl ii 


Men who know their minds . 
In convention in Detroit, the Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs, a 
fraternal and church group, passed a resolution which read, in part: 
“The American people must be made to realize that in dealing 
with the Soviet gov’t they are dealing with an unmoral group 
with blood on their hands; who have sacrificed millions of lives 
for a so-called economic experiment, and whose concept of 
sanctity of contract is far different from that of the civilized 


world,” 


Routine pronouncement? Today, yes, but not in °33, when the 
group list passed this resolution against U S recognition of the 
USSR. In Detroit again, the organization wouldn’t change a single 
word of the stand they took almost 18 yrs ago to the day.—Mark 


BELTAIRE, Detroit Free Press. 
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BAinins THE 


MAGAZINES 





If you're 


planning a 
expedition, Field & Stream for Sept 


hunting 


lists the ’51-’52 Game Laws for 
both the U S and Canada. 

JONATHAN DANIELS makes a bold 
prediction, “Truman Can’t Lose!” 
in American Mag for Sept. You 
may disagree, but his reasons are 
nonetheless interesting. 

An Oct Pageant feature, “De- 
mocracy vs Communism,” presents 
side-by-side comparisons of official 
attitudes on such basic issues as 
human property rights, education, 


religion, work, politics, the press 
and the arts. For example, the 
stand on education: Eart J Mc- 


GraTH, U S Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, on Oct 26, ’50, said: “The 
education of the masses in all na- 
tions is the only sure basis for the 
gen’l well-being of all peoples and 
our only hope for permanent 
peace.” On the other side of the 
world ledger, read this quote from 
Lenin’s Works: “The school must 
become a weapon of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat.” Or Stalin’s 
definition: “Education is a, weapon 
whose effect depends on who holds 
it in his hands, and at whom it is 
aimed.” 

As minister, mother, author, 
lecturer and human relations coun- 
selor in one, MARGARET BLAIR JOHN- 
STONE brings a fresh approach to 
question: “When Should Teenagers 
Fall in Love?” in Look, for Sept 11. 
She counsels the teenager but par- 
ents may profitably kibitz. 

Oct Esquire special feature, “Once 
Around TV .. .” shows more to 
video than meets the eye. Ross Re- 
ports on TV figure possible audience 
is now nearly 100 million Ameri- 
cans. Total cost for variety hr, 
$85,000; price for dramatic hr, 
$63,000. Esquire screens the field, 
concludes: “It’s up to the man-on- 
the-sofa to insure that this 
powerful dragon uses well its 
supreme ability to bring the world 
into his living room; the world of 
politics, business, science, and edu- 
cation as well as the world of the 
comic in the funny hat.” 
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“What’s this about ye joinin’ the 
Communists?” demanded Pat. “Are 
ye crazy, man?” 

“It’s the truth,” repl’d Mike. “I 
joined up with them because the 
doctor told me I’ve got but a few 
wks to live, and I figure ‘tis better 
for a Communist to go than a good 
Irishman.”—Atlas News, hm, Atlas 
Finance Co. a 

The way to avoid trouble is 
to wrong no man and write no 
woman.— Indianapolis Medical 

Society Bulletin. 

The pastor was being entertained 
at dinner. Suffering from a boil on 
the back of his neck, he was wear- 
ing his soft collar open. 

“We have to endure these things 
with patience,” he said with a re- 
signed air, in answer to his hos- 
tess’s expression of sympathy. “I 
presume they are sent to try us 
and to educate us in suffering.” 

The 6-yr-old daughter of the 
house was an interested listener. 
“If you think you ought to suffer, 
Dr Terwill,” she inq'd earnestly, 
“why don’t you button your collar?” 
—M W MULDooN. b 

At Oxford, an American Rhodes 
scho'ar submitted his 1st essay 
dated “10-29-50.” The next day the 
paper was ret’d with a penciled 
note: “Which '50, young man? This 
institution has been established al- 
most 800 yrs.”—Pathfinder. c 

If ever a new Statue of 

Liberty is designed, it will be 

holding the bag instead of the 

torch.—Pipe-Line. 

W German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer visited England. On his 
return he told his Cabinet, “I was 
very pleased,” he said, “to see so 
many toys—especially small tanks 
and soldiers — marked ‘Made in 
Germany.’ I wonder what Hitler 
would have said had he known 
that was the way the invasion of 
England would come _ about.”— 
Randers Dagblad, Denmark. d 


After Shelley Winters had given 
John Garfie'd 4 resounding slaps 
in a scene for their new picture, 


You Can Use 


I LAUGHED AT THIS 
ARTHUR GOODYEAR 
British census taker 

I was distributing the sched- 
ules in a blinding snowstorm. 

I groped my way along a cart 

track to the house, its light 

shining like a beacon. Perhaps 

a friendly farmer and his wife 

were having supper. I had vi- 

sions of a cup of hot coffee. I 

knocked and _ waited. then 

knocked again. My hands were 

numb. “Curse the fools,” I 

muttered, “are they all scared?” 

I stepped to the window, 


ONE 





peered in, and saw—about 50 
hens roosting inside! — Local 
Gov't Service, London. 

John quietly asked, “Have you 


looked at page 121 of the script?” 

“No,” repl’d Shelley. “Why?” 

“Well,” said John, “on page 121 
I slap you.”—LEON GUITERMAN, 
American Hebrew. e 

A young girl walked up to a 
housewife and began asking a 
series of questions about the small 
children in the home. 

“Do they kick, scratch, yell, or 
bite?” 

“No,” ans’d the housewife. 


“Do they insist on sitting up 
late?” 
“No,” ans’d the housewife, then 


added, “Why are you questioning 
me so closely? Are you taking a 
census?” 

“No,” the girl repl’d. “I have you 
down on my list as a prospective 
baby-sitting client.”"—Lincoln Univ 
Clarion. f 

Puffing their way towards the 
jagged peak in the Rockies, the 
two pack-laden mountain climbers 
were surprised to come upon a 
sheepherder grazing his flock 
among the summit rocks. One of 
them said to him, “Good heavens, 
man! You're not going to graze 
those sheep up on that peak are 
you?” 

“Nope,” said the herder. “This is 
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about as high as they'll go—till 
they reach the butcher shops.”— 
United Mine Workers Jnl. g 

A political speaker was much 
disturbed by a man in the audi- 
ence who kept coughing, blowing 
and sneezing. Finally he asked, 
politely, “Don’t you think a few 
min’s out in the open air might 
help your cold?” 

The afflicted listener repl’d, “I 
ade godt no code! I’b judst allergic 
to baloney!”—Mich Farmer. h 

Where there’s smoke there’s 

a bride cooking—Gas Flame, 

hm, Citizens Gas and Coke 

Utility. 

Sign in a cafe: Our steaks are 
so tender we wonder how the cow 
ever walked.—Chips, hm _ Barger 
Lumber Co. i 

Two small boys were having an 
argument about ghosts. One of 
them claimed he had seen a ghost 
as he passed the cemetery the 
night before. “O K. So you’ve seen 
a ghost: And what was this ghost 
doin’ when you last seen him?” 
“Fallin’ behind, son, fallin’ behind 
rapid!”— American Horologist & 
Jeweler. j 

Bridge players: People who 
have to learn to tae it on the 
shin.—GarrRy Moore, comedian. 

“ ” 

It was late at night: the taxi 
had just pulled up to the curb 
and McPherson got out and began 
fumbling in his pocket. At last he 
handed the driver a coin 

“I have known gents what giv2 
a bit over,” grumbled the taxi- 
driver. 

“Aye,” said McPherson. “That’s 
why I asked ye to stop under a 
lamp.”—Cambridge (England) Daily 
News. k 

Because her husband eked out 
only a bare living hauling fireplace 
wood to town, little Mrs Wilson 
tried desperately for a prize in 
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every contest offered. She sent in 
jingles with flaps from margarine 
cartons, 25 word statements with 
soap box tops and quiz questions 
with labe's from canned goods. 
One afternoon, however, she was 
only repairing a suit of her hus- 
band’s long underwear when he 
came in, gawked at the semi-cir- 
cular piece of woolen mat’l on the 
table and said, “Good grief, Ma! 
You sendin’ that flap in, too?” — 
CLIFF WALTERS. 1 


—_eaerreeeeeeeeeeeemms" 
Conference Capers 

A stranger was admitted to 
the Japanese peace conf halls 
with alacrity when he flipped 
back a lapel to disclose a white 
badge with the prominent black 
letters “F B I.” A bystander in- 
side the opera house, aware 
that the FBI had no such 
badge, asked the visitor what it 
meant. He exhibited it again, 
disclosing in fine print: “Fan 
Belt Inspector.” 

“ ” 

The television boys had a lot 
of quiet fun with John Foster 
Dulles, unbeknownst to him. 
First they would show him in 
oblique view, to all appearances 
earnestly taking notes as the 
speakers cont’d to orate. Then 
they would sneak up over his 
shoulder with a telescopic lens 
and show his writing pad. On 
it was an elaborate doodle, 
featuring a maltese cross in the 
middle of a large rectangle, 
which Mr Dulles was assidu- 
ously shading in. — GLADWIN 
HILL, N Y Times. m 


Se ee 


A British farmer has been heard 
to say he has spent so much time 
filling in gov’t forms he wouldn't 
be surprised if he was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for litter-ature.— 
Times of Brazil, Sao Paulo. n 

One reason girls kiss and 
make up is that the stuff rubs 
off.—Capper’s Wkly. 

A swank chap applied at the 
recruiting office to enlist. “And 
I suppose you want a commission?” 
said the recruiting officer sourly. 


“No thanks,” was the reply. “I’m 
such a poor shot, I’d rather work 
on a straight salary.”—Ind Tele- 
phone News, hm, Ind Bell Tele- 
phone Co. o 

“I heard you say your father 
was a conductor,” commented the 
young man. “Railroad or orches- 
tra conductor?” 

“Neither,” was the answer. “He 
was struck by lightning.”—Citrus 
Leaves. p 

Horse sense: Saying “Neigh” 
at the right time-—Cominco 

Mag, hm, Consolidated Mining 

Company. 

A writer decided to submit his 
mat’l to company mag’s or so- 
called “house organs.” He called 
one large firm in Cincinnati, and 
inq’d, “Could you please tell me if 
your firm has a house organ?” 

“Oh, no,” the telephone operator 
ans’d, “we don’t even have a 
piano!”—ROBERTA PEEDEN. q 


“ ” 


“Son, after 4 yrs of college you’re 
nothing but a drunk, a loafer and 
a darn nuisance. I can’t think of 
one good thing it’s done!” 

The son was silent for a moment 
Suddenly his eyes_. brightened. 
“Well,” he said, timidly, “it cured 
Ma of bragging about me.’—Tex 


Ranger. r 
Maybe the Reds’ aim at 
Kaesong is to embrace peace 
with all the arms they can 


muster.—PETE BAIRD, New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 
“ ” 
“Give me an example of for’gn 
entanglements,” said the teacher. 


Tommy was ready with an 
answer immediately: “A plate of 
spaghetti!”—Tit-Bits, London. s 


“ ” 


A young woman insisted on run- 
ning down the stairs in a local 
cep’t store the other day. A 
breathless companion pointed to 
signs saying: “Don’t Hurry. These 
Stairs Are _ Fireproof.” Without 
breaking her stride, the gal repl’d, 
“Well, I’m not! If I’m late again, 
my boss will fire me.”—BILL WILp- 
HACK, Indianapolis News. t 
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BUSINESS: Over 400 tenants in 
Cafritz Bldg, in Washington, D C, 


now drive cars to office level. 
Owners say: “It’s logical to com- 
bine office parking space in 1 bldg. 
Execs, workers drive up to floor 
where they work, lock cars in re- 
served space. A few steps and 
they’re at their desks.” (American 
Business) 


“ ” 


HEARING AID: Designed for 
watchmen with norma! hearing, 
new hearing aid is supposed to 
pick up s'ightest sound—such as 
tinkering with doorknob. Mfr’d by 
Dynamic Hearing Aids, Inc, 149 
Church St, N Y 7. (Modern In- 
dustry) 

LAWN CARE: New device uses 
old razor blades, cuts grass where 
lawn mower can’t reach it. Tool 
weighs 4 oz’s, looks like large 
model straight razor, cuts 6-in 
swath. (Canadian Ezec’s Digest) 


“ ” 


SURGICAL EQUIPMENT: Possi- 
bility of cutting wrong nerve path- 
way to brain has made frontal 
lobotomy (brain operation) ex- 
tremely dangerous. New calibrated 
guide for scalpel, like toolmaker’s 
jig, guides cutting blade precisely 
into position. Simplifies operation, 
reduces danger, cuts operative time. 
(Omaha World-Herald Mag) 


“ ” 


SAFETY: Plastic poles with wood 
cores permit workmen on ground 
to use safely various tools on over- 
head high-voltage wires. Poles 
come in lengths from 2 to 20 ft, 
are fitted for easy attachment of 
tools. (Science News Letter) 


“ ” 


TELEPHONE: American Binder 
Co, N Y, is marketing a magnetic 
pencil-memo pad with attached 3- 
min hr glass to time toll calls. 
Comes in real or simulated leather, 
12 colors. (Newsweek) 
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October 7-13—Nat’l Employ the Physically 
Handicapped W 
j-13—Fire Prevention Wk 


October 7 
1849—b Jas Whitcomb Riley, American 


poet 

1856—b John W Alexander, American 
artist 

1888—b Henry Wallace, American pol- 
itician 


October 8 
1469—-d_ Fra 
painter 
1833—b Edmund C Stedman, American 
poet, critic 
1838—*b John Hay, 
man, author 
1869—d Franklin Pierce, 14th U S Pres 
1890—-b Edw V Rickenbacker, American 
aviator 


October 9 
1547—*b Miguel de Cervantes, Spanish 


Lippo Lippi, Florentine 


American  states- 


author 

1846—b Henrik Drachmann Danish 
author 

1871—Chicago fire 

1871—*Opening Grand Central Station, 
N 

American 


1863—*b Gamaliel Bradford, 


author 


October 10 

1684—b Antoine Watteau, French artist 

1731—b Henry Cavendish, English physi- 
cist, chemist 

1738—b Benj West, 
English artist 

1813—*b Fridtjof Nansen, 
Arctic explorer 

1813—*b Giuseppi Verdi, 
poser 

1895—b Lin Yutang, Chinese author 

1900—b Helen Hayes, American actress 


October 11 

1531—d Huldrich Zwingli, 
former 

1821—b_ Sir Geo 
social reformer 

1835—-b Theodore Thomas, German- 
born American conductor 

1872—b Harlan F Stone, 12th Supreme 
Justice of U S 

1884—*b Eleanor Roosevelt, 
stateswoman 

1897—b Jos Auslander, American poet 


October 12 

1492—*Columbus_ sighted and 
San Salvador 

1710—b Jonathan Trumbull, 
statesman 

1844—b Geo W Cable, American author 

1845—*b Will Carleton, American poet 

1860—b Elmer A Sperry, American in- 


American-born 
Norwegian 


Italian com- 


Swiss re- 


Williams English 


American 


named 


American 


ventor 
1915—d Edith Cavell, English nurse 


October 13 
1821—b Rudolph 
pathologist 
1924—*d Anatole France, French author 


Virchow, German 


“Indicates relevant mat’l on this page. 
See also Pathways to the Past. 





GAMALIEL BRADFORD 

All men who are really great 
can afford to be really human, and 
to be shown so. 


WILL CARLETON 

To appreciate heaven well '’tis 
good for a man to have some 15 
min’s of hell. 


MIGUEL de CERVANTES 
Everyone is responsible for his 
own acts. 


SR PI Fr aa as” 
Columbus* 
JAS RUSSELL LOWELL 


One day more 

These muttering shoalbrains leave 
the helm to me. 

God, let me not in their dull ooze 
be stranded; 

Let not this one frail bark, to 
hollow which 

I have dug out the pith and sinewy 
heart 

Of my aspiring life’s fair trunk, be 
so 

Cast up to warp and blacken in 
the sun, 

Just as the opposing wind ‘gins 
whistle off 

His cheek-swollen mates, and from 
the leaning mast 

Fortune’s full sail strains forward! 


One poor day!— 
Remember whose and not how 
short it is! 
It is God’s day, it is Columbus’s. 
A lavish day! One day. with life 
and heart, 
Is more than time enough to find 
a world. 


Se OO OOO OOO OOOO 


EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED WK 

Giving the physically handicapped 
a job is not a charity or just a 
gratuitous kindness. These people 
include some of the best workers 
we have.—Pres Harry S TRUMAN. 


ANATOLE FRANCE 

I often see children with straw- 
berry marks whose mothers say 
that they desired strawberries be- 
fore their birth. I am waiting to 
see a baby marked with a pearl 
necklace. 


JOHN HAY 

Saving a little child and bringing 
him into his own is a derned sight 
better business than loafing around 
the throne. 


FRIDTJOF NANSEN 

People who discover the fallacy 
of their old superstitions and throw 
them overboard, may be likely to 
throw their moral rules overboard 
too, without being ab!e to find new 
ones. 
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ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 

At a dinner given by Lady Read- 
ing in honor of Mrs _ Roosevelt, 
Herbert Morrison arranged to be 
seated next to the guest of honor. 
But when the guests sat down, 
the hostess realized that she had 
placed Mr Morrison on Mrs Roose- 
velt’s right, so that his entire con- 
versation would be poured into her 
deaf ear. Lady Reading had begun 
to stammer apologetically about a 
mistake in the seating arrange- 
ment when Mrs Roosevelt inter- 
rupted gently: “You needn’t be so 
subtle, Stella. I know you want 
Herbert on my good ear.”—JOHN 
Reppy, American Mercury. 


GIUSEPPI VERDI 

In a small Italian town, the 
municipal council debated a sub- 
sidy for producing Verdi’s opera, 
“The Two Foscari.” After lengthy 
deliberation, the honorable mbrs 
adopted the following resolution: 
“Due to lack of funds, we can 
grant sufficient money to produce 
only one of the Foscari. The other 
one will just have to wait until 
more favorable _ times.’”—NICHOLAS 
SLONIMSky, Etude. 
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